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BY JOHN RICHARDSON, That there is room for improvement in this | Belles Lettres,’ he made it his principal busi- 
branch of instruction, cannot be denied, but) ness to inculeate. His plan of instruction, 


it is not for ignorant copyists or wild theorists | though, perhaps, sufficiently matured for the 
to make it. On the contrary, the multiplica-| purpose of itinerant lectures, seems never to 
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and 
REVIEW OF CARDELL’S GRAMMARS, _ 


by whimsical doctrines, than the rights of au-| several additional ones are promised, which he 
. thorship by plagiarism: We doubt not, there} probably . te » ' ; 
1. An “ Essay on Language, as connected i. a om ve vail le eminem snatienl roe did not ee noes now 
. _ . - « i 3 ans xv c 1 comma ; Mu © ‘ver s oo » ~ f- 
with the faculties of the mind, and as ap-|,.. . oo : P ; ever, 5 gwen, 0 Ca eee? qe 
plied to “things in nature and art By teaching grammar may be rendered more easy, | lifications for the task he had undertaken, and 
>* ° ac Sat tea e | / 

, [A : ; “| accurate, and efficient than it now is; but we|to gain (as we are : : rte 

Witiiam 8. Carpet. New York: Charles : ’ gain (as we are told) many converts to his 


| . 
, sete. : are not so credulous as to yield our admiration | doctrines ‘e have ‘refore : 
Wiley. 1825.” 12mo. pp. 203. j doctrines. We have therefore thought, that 
2. * Elements of English Grammar, deduced) 


to any new system of the structure of speech,| a brief and clear review.of his system might 
; : : or to any patented process of ascertaining|be interesting, and perhaps useful, to some 
from science and practice; adapted to the| what is either elegant in style or graceful in} readers. 
capacities of learners. ; By WV ILLIAM 8. delivery. Inventions and discoveries have no| To all philological controversy, and earnest 
Cc ARDELL. New York. Bliss & White. 1826.| more place in grammatical instruction, than} disputes about mere words, we have an utter 
Srd Edition. Hartford : Huntington, 1827.” |i, any digest of laws, or system of morality. | aversion ; because it is evident that such col- 
18mo. pp. 141. On these points, we agree in opinion with the | 
3. “ Philosophic Grammar of the English| rare Ben Jonson, to whom some have erro-|any acknowledged standard to guide the judg- 
Language, in connection with the laws| neously ascribed the honour of writing the | ment, never tend to any real improvement. 


of matter and of thought ; and conformed | first English grammar. In his preface, he| We would not, however, reject without exa- 


to the best modern usage: with definitions, | says, “In grammar, not so much the invention | mination any theory which promises to be be- 
&c. By Wins 8. Carpeti. Phila- ' ’ 


ot : as the disposition is to be regarded.’’ And,|neficial to the cause of sound learning. 

delphia : Uriah Hunt. 1827.” 12mo. pp.| after commending the labours of some of his sy a perusal of our author's prefacesy we 
236. | predecessors, he adds, “* Yet we must remem-| perceive that, in respect to “ learning, talents, 

That the art of speaking and writing well|ber, that the most excellent creatures are not}and means of research,’ he confesses. * it 
is an acquisition of great value and import-\ever born perfect.’—W orks, fol. 1641. would ill become him to pretend to equal com- 
ance, is universally acknowledged; nor is it} According to D'Israeli, authorship is a most} petition with many who have spent the labour 
a fact less obvious, that no one ever attains/ precarious, and, in general, calamitous pro-| of their lives in the same field.”".—Both Gram- 
to excellence in this art, without availing|fession. One reason is, that the business of| mars, p- 1. Yet, supposing himself fortwit- 
himself of some sort of instruction directed | bookmaking is so conducted that the profits ously placed on the vantage ground, he does 
to this end. Children naturally acquire, by |of it have seldom any connexion with real/not scruple to urge exclusive pretensions to 
imitation and practice, some knowledge of} merit. And it is an undeniable fact, that.a)the whole arena of grammatical science, on 
their vernacular tongue. To extend this|majority of the grammars now in use, OWe|the score of invention; or, as he himself sug- 
knowledge, by means of the best examples, little or nothing to the genius or learning of|gests, by virtue of a “treasure,” which he 
to correct the errors of a vulgar dialect, and{ those whose names they bear. But the man|was so fortunate as “to stumble on.” And 
to render the proper use of words an intelli-| who would acquire the reputation of a gram-/|the world of mankind are called upon to vin- 
gible object of study, are the main purposes marian, by labours calculated to promote im-jdicate his claim to universal empire over 
of what is called Grammar. So entirely) provement in literature, should not be in haste|tongues and languages, because he has made 
practical is the grammatical art, that every} to finish his task. He must read extensively|the “raluable discovery,” “ that the persons 
one who either speaks or writes cannot but|and observe accurately. He must consider|to whom the civilized world have looked up 
give constant evidence of his skill or deficiency | deliberately and write methodically, For the! for instruction in language, were all wrong 
therein. A teacher, therefore—and especially| subject of which he treats is not a thing of| atk in the main points.”’—Both Grammars, 
a teacher of languages—ought always to be|his own invention, to be fashioned after his|p. 4. 
distinguished for the purity and elegance of his} own imaginings ; but a series of minute facts,| Having, in boyhood, received a different 
diction ; and he who aspires to the honours of} to be embodied into a system, by means of|lesson, at the district school, he says he was 
authorship by writing on grammar, should not} suitable definitions and rules, and proved and | first “led to change his opinions, and yield 
only be competent in this respect, but should] illustrated by examples taken from other au-|the prejudices of instruction,” by observing 
give proof of a still higher attainment—a clear| thors. He professes to know what are the|* the remarkable difference of writers from 
apprehension of the means by which such skill] best models of style and elocution, and to fix) each other.” ‘Thence inferring that they could 
is to be acquired and communicated. He}the standard of grammatical purity, by show-| not all be right, and finding that “ every ex- 
should bring to his task a mind, not only en-|ing wherein their excellence consists. These,|tension of researeh to determine where the 
riched with learning, but disciplined by that] therefore, must furnish at once his guide, au-|error lay, only accumulated the mass of in- 
“first and highest philosophy,” which (ac-j thority and theme. | consistency under the name of learning,”’ he 
cording to Puffendorf) “delivers the most} With these views of the qualifications and| was led from “ one degree of conviction to 
accurate and comprehensive definitions of|duties of a grammarian, we have cast our/another,” till he perceived that “ the most 
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important rules laid down as the principles of| without a clew, in which the most enlightened 


speech, are evidently opposed to the plain un- 
derstandings of men in their daily practice.” 
—Both Grammars, p. 5. And, being himself 
a man of plain understanding, whose daily 
practice never did accord with the said most 
important rules, when the genius of free in- 
quiry had fairly taken possession of his mind, 
he zealously entered the lists against the gram- 
marians, under the full persudsion that they 
were wrong in every thing—even in their 
simplest notion of what grammar is. The 
reader will presently see that there is no hy- 
perbole in this statement. 

The three treatises before us are virtually 
one; and the grand purpose of them all is 
to disparage the writings of former gramma- 
rians, by proving them to be “made up of 
bewildering technicalities and unreasoning pe- 
dantry, without meaning or application,” [ Phil. 
Gram. p. 9.] and to set at liberty all those who 
** have been enthralled by the mischievous im- 
positions”’ and “ false principles, by which the 
writers on language have misled the rest of 
the world.’’--Both Gram. p.6. This purpose 
our author avows without disguise ; and boldly 
announces a “system [which] will be found 
essentially to differ from any theory of lan- 
guage hitherto received.”’— Both Gram. p. 3. 
Accordingly, his own “ system,” so far as it 
is original, bears not the slightest resemb- 
lance to what is generally understood by the 
term grammar. ‘This consistency is com- 
mendable. Having found the common doc- 
trines radically and utterly erroneous, he could 
not but frame his own, in all respects, at va- 
riance with them. 

For instance: grammar has been defined, 
from time immemorial, “ ars bene scribendi 


scholars of Europe have mazed themselves 
and misguided others, the author ventures to 
turn aside.’’—\bid. p. ‘The nations of 
unlettered men so adapted their language to 
philosophic truth, that all physical and intel- 
lectual research can find no essential rule to 
reject or change.’’—lIbid. p. 91. To the un- 
initiated listener, who questions the propriety 
of our author’s grand doctrine, that there is 
strenuous * action in lying still,” he replies : 

‘‘ Such querists will find their own answers, in 
learning the meaning of words and the laws 
of nature; and will more and more admire 
that wisdom which gave every where the true 
scientific adaptation to the language of men, 
notwithstanding their own ignorance and per- 
versity of opinion.” —Both Gram. p. 7. “ It 
is the excellence of speech, &c. that Divine 
Wisdom has guarded it from destructive per- 
version.” —Phil. Gram. p. 16. 
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(Remainder in our next.) 
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FOR THE PRIEND. 


“ Familiar Illustrations of the principal Evi- 
dences and Designs of ee By 
Marra Hack. Phila. 'T’. Kite. 1828. 18mo. 
pp- 202.” 


Among the many improvements which are 
taking place in literature, it is gratifying tu ob- 
serve that so much attention has been bestow- 
ed on the instraction of the young. It is but 
a few years ago that scarcely a work could be 
found suitable to be placed in the hands of ju- 
venile readers. Most of the children’s books 
were made up of absurd and ridiculous stories, 
not only destitute of probability, but conveying 





beneque loquendi,” the art of writing and|"° useful moral—nay, what is worse, many of 
speaking well.—Despanter. 1518. And, as them had a tendency to corrupt their minds, 


and lead them into bad habits. Itisa great 
point gained that this miserable trash is now 
generally excluded from the nursery and the 
school-room; for, however we may speculate 


all men are emulous in the use of their 
tongues, it is generally agreed that every one 
is to be accounted more or less a gramma- 
rian, in proportion to his skill in language ; 
and that they are to be esteemed the greatest 
masters of the art, who habitually employ the 
best diction. But what says our author’? 
** Grammar is an explanation of the principles 
on which language is formed.”’—Essay, p. 39. 
“ Grammar is confined, in its investigations, 
to the formation of simple sentences ; “and, j in 
this, does not necessarily include the idea of 
the best diction.”’—Essay, p. 40. 

Again: it is generally supposed that the 
learned are better authority in grammar than 
the illiterate ; and that, since the reviva! of 
learning, our language has been greatly im- 
proved by the labours of those critics who 
have taken that authority for their guide and 
the basis of their rules. On the contrary, 
our author rejoices, * that inculcations so de- 
lusive and pernicious’ have not utterly sub-| 
verted the use of speech; and thankfully as-| 
cribes its preservation to a wise and gracious 
interposition in favour of mankind, whose rea- 


derived from the books we read in early child- 
hood, often accompany us, and exercise an in- 
fluence over our conduct, long after we have 
attained to manhood. It therefore, of the 
utmost consequence, that parents should be 
extremely cautious in the selection of books 
for their children—mere amusement should 
never be the sole object; nor should they allow 





is, 





the pictures, or the gilded finery of the cover, 
induce them %o place in the hands of a child 
a book whose contents they cannot 
approve. 


entirely 


If children heard a little more rational con- 
versation from their parents and nurses, and 
were taught less nonsense by the books and 
| Prating which they are too often doomed to| 

ead and hear, they would grow up with 
much more intelligence and strength of mind 
than is sometimes the case. While the lite- 
son, he supposes, can never operate inde- rary character of children’s books is thus a 
pendently of words. “It is fortunate for! dually improving, we rejoice to see that ample 
mankind, that the proper use of language is| provision is making to afford them early 


substantially preserved, independent of such\ struction in the sublime truths of that holy re 
rules, 1 spite of their 


—Phil. 9, 


and i 
Grom 


false teaching.” | igion, which must be their highest source of 


“From a labyrinth} moral and intellectual enjoyment, and whose 


p- 


on the matter, it is certain that the impressions |* 


the desire to please, either by the gaudiness ofl the 


*) to save it. 


sacred influence and precepts can alone pre- 
serve them from the allurements to vice which 
so unhappily abound. Among the many ele- 
mentary treatises of a serious character recent- 
ly published, we have met with few which con- 
vey important truths in a more easy, familiar, 
and interesting form, or which are more hap- 
pily adapted to the capacity of juvenile read- 
ers, than the little volume whose title we have 
placed at the head of this article. It is in the 
form of a dialogue between a mother and her 
son, and is intended as a sequek to a treatise 
already favourably known to the public, under 
the title of “ Henry Beaufoy; or, the Pupil of 
Nature.” 

It is free from every thing like sectarianism, 
or a disposition to hold up the peculiar doc- 
trines of any religious denomination; being, as 
it purports, a familiar illustration of those irre- 
fragable evidences upon which the truth of our 
holy religion is founded. The explanations 
are clear and forcible, and are drawn princi- 
pally from the sufferings of the early Chris- 
tians—from the extraordinary miracles per- 
formed by our Lord and his apostles—from the 
evidence of ancient prophecy, and the fulfil- 
ment of the predictions of our Lord respecting 
Jerusalem. From the latter section we select 
the following passages, which may serve as a 
specimen of the style. 

“As our Lord was coming out of the temple, 
one of his disciples, probably regretting that 
so noble an edifice was to be left desolate, 
called his Master’s attention to the uncommon 
size and beauty of the stones employed in the 
building. A strueture of such solidity pro- 
bably appeared to him as if certain to remain 
a monument of departed glory for many gene- 
rations. It might, like the pyramids, be left 
desolate, but, like them, it seemed formed for 
duration. Seest thou these great buildings ? 
replied our Lord: there shall not be left one 
stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down. This might have been understood as a 
figuratire manner of expressing the destruction 
of the temple, but the prediction was even 
literally fulfilled, and fulfilled in opposition to 
the earnest wishes of ‘Titus, who commanded 
the Roman army, and who anxiously desired 
to preserve a building of such grandeur and 
beauty. 

* But how could this be? Did the Roman 
sorsiers venture to disobey their general ? 

‘ An overruling Providence having decreed 
destruction of the temple, events were so 
arranged that it became impossible for Titus 
lor six days together, the largest 
battering rams had been brought against the 
outer walls, but the massiveness and firm con- 
nection of the stones resisted this violent at- 
tack. At length, in the continual skirmishing 
that took place, Josephus tells us that some of 
the cloisters or outer buildings were set on 
fire by the Jéws themselves. ‘The Romans 
then penetrated to the inner court, and one of 
the soldiers, waiting for no command, but ac- 
tuated by a sudden impulse of fury, snatched 

piece of burning timber, and threw it into 
a golden window of the temple. The flames 
spread rapidly, and the Jews, raising dreadful 
cries, rushed to the spot in order to extinguish 
the fire. 
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“ At that moment Titus was reposing in his 
tent, after the fatigue of the last battle; but 
learning what had happened from a person 
who ran hastily to inform him, he rose imme- 
diately, and without staying to adjust his dress, 
ran himself to the temple to give directions for 
subduing the fire. All his generals, and seve- 
ral of the legions, followed him in disorder and 
astonishment. When Titus arrived, the tumult 
was so great that he could not make himself 
heard, or the soldiers were so distracted with 
fighting and passion, that they did not attend 
to his orders. ‘The legions that had followed 
him, instead of suppressing, increased the con- 
fusion; and Titus, at length, seeing that it was 
impossible to restrain the enthusiastic ardour 
of his soldiers, gave up the attempt, and went 
with hts officers into the holy place, which was 
still untouched by the fire. The beauty and 
magnificence of that sacred enclosure so far 
surpassed his expectations, that he resolved to 
make yet another attempt, to save at least this 
part of the edifice. He returned to the sol- 
diers, and endeavoured himself to persuade 
them to extinguish the flames. He gave or- 
ders that those who continued obstinate should 
be beaten; but all his efforts were vain. ‘The 
hopes of plunder, uniting with strong feelings 
of personal hatred towards the Jews, excited 
in the minds of the soldiers a blind fury, which 
urged them on in the work of destruction, and 
prevailed over military discipline and respect 
for their general. ‘Thus the temple was burn- 
ed contrary to the will of Titus. After the 
city was subdued, he gave orders that both 
city and temple should be entirely demolished. 
‘Three towers, and part of the western wall of 
Jerusalem, were left standing, as a shelter for 
the tenth legion, which was ordered to remain 
there for a time; and Terentius Rufus, who 
commanded that legion, is said to have torn up 
the foundations of the temple, and caused the 
ground on which it stood to be ploughed; so 
literally were the words of our Saviour ful- 
filled. 

** Literally, indeed !” said Henry. “ But here 
are other predictions—of signs that were pre- 
viously to take place. 

“They were also fulfiled,’’ replied his mo- 
ther. “ The first relates to impostors, pre- 
tending to be the Messiah; and to this predic- 
tion a warning is added—The time draweth 
near. So it proved; for soon after the death) 
of our Lord, Simon Magus, by his pretensions, | 
infatuated the people of Samaria; and about 
twelve years afterwards, an impostor, named 
‘Theudas, persuaded a great multitude to fol- 
low him to the river Jordan, pretending that 
he would miraculously divide the water for 
them to pass over. You may recollect that 
this Theudas, and another impostor, called 
Judas of Galilee, are referred to by Gamaliel 
in the fifth chapter of the Acts. During the 
reign of Nero, when Felix was governor, these 
false Christs were so numerous, that some of 


them were taken and killed by his orders al-|result of its exertions, that twenty-five schools | silence ? 


most every day. The number of these pre- 
tenders is a proof how general, at that time; 
was the expectation of the Messiah. 

“Did the wars, famines, pestilence and/| 
earthquakes spoken of also take place ? 

“ Most certainly they did. Josephus in- 






















|coming.”’ 


forms us, that Judea presented such a scene 
of sedition and civil war, that every city might 
be considered as divided into two armies. At 
Alexandria, the ancient enmity between the 


We remark with pleasure that the condition 
of prisons in the Sardinian states has attracted 
the attention of government. Benevolent men 
are looking towards Pennsylvania with anxiety 
Jews and the heathens was revived, and many|concerning her great work of penitentiary re- 
thousands perished in the contest. Similar} form now in progress. 
tumults occurred at Damascus and other 
places; while in Italy, Otho and Vitellius were 
contending for the empire. 


The Society of Arts in Wales |ately award- 
v Y 

ing ke lhere were fa-|ed to lord Newborough a large gold medal, 
mines, likewise ; particularly that prophesied | for planting above three millions seven hundred 


by Agabus, and mentioned in the Acts as|thousand forest trees on his estates in Carnar- 
coming to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar, | yvonshire. 

consequently, before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. ‘The famine was so severely felt in| 


r | At a meeting of the Royal Society, a letter 
the holy city, that many perished for want of| was read from Thomas Andrew Knicht, Esq., 


food. Pestilence is the usual attendant on| containing an aceount of some circumstances 
such a visitation—scarcity and badness of pro- relating to the economy of bees; amongst 
visions being a frequent cause of contagious | which he infers, that not a single labouring 
diseases. We have also the positive testimony | bee ever emigrates in a swarm without having 
of Josephus, that this was .one of the calami-| seen his proposed future habitation. He finds 
ties attendant on the Jewish war. | that the same remark applies not only to the 
« Earthquakes, you know, belong to the na-| permanent place of settlement, but also to the 
tural order of things; but their frequency dur-| Place where the bees rest temporarily soon 
ing the period which is included in this pro-|after swarming. A useful lesson this to men ! 
phecy, was very remarkable. We likewise — 
find that Jews resided in all the places which| Jt is a remarkable fact that Voltaire made 
are mentioned as the scenes of this calamity,| nothing by the sale of his manuscripts; and 
and may, therefore, conclude, that they were, | Rousseau was glad to eke out a miserable sub- 
as had been predicted, warnings of the ap-|sistence by copying music for ladies of quality 
proaching event. With regard to the occur-|in France! 
rence of these earthquakes, we have the evi- 
dence of Philostralus, Tacitus, Seneca, and 


Manna.—At a recent sitting of the Acade- 
Suetonius. They might well excite general|my of Sciences at Paris, M. Thenard submit- 
attention, for the cities of Laodicea, Hieropo-|ted to the members a substance which he had 
lis, and Colosse, were overthrown; severe | received for that purpose from the minister of 
shocks were also felt in many other places. |foreign affairs. It was a specimen of a kind 
That which took place in Judea, is described of manna which had fallen in Persia at the be- 
by Josephus as particularly dreadful. Give|ginning of the present year, in such abundance, 
me the fourth volume from the shelf just be-|as stated to the French consul in that country 
hind you, and I will find the passage.” by a Russian general who had witnessed it, 
It was very short, and Henry read as fol-| that the earth to a large extent was complete- 
lows: ; , ly covered to the depth of six inches. Cattle 
** There broke out a prodigious storm in the of every description, particularly sheep, ate it 
night, with the utmost violence, and very strong with avidity, and even bread was made which 
winds with the largest showers of rain, with| 8 perfectly fit for the nourishment of man. 
continued lightnings, terrible thunderings, and It is a nutritious lichen described by botanists, 
amazing concussions and bellowings of the | and which was probably carried to that spot 
earth that was in an earthquake. ‘These things by some peculiar action of the winds. 
were a manifest indication that some destruc-|_ A similar phenomenon in the same region 
tion was coming upon men, when the system|!" the year 1520. V. 
of the world was put inte this disorder, and ee us. S 
any one would guess that these wonders fore-| Those who are so fond of preferring the 
showed some grand calamities that were|Charge of bigotry against Christians, should 
remember how intimately this attachment to 
our opinions is interwoven in our constitution, 
ror Tue yriexp. |224 how much more likely it is to display 
\itself upon subjects of such extreme import- 


“a : yee jance as that of religion. But if, in spite of 
The Dublin evening mail affirms that James} this plea of mitigation, the want of candour 


Graham, a boy of thirteen years of age, has|)e so offensive in a Christian, what shall we 
resolved the famous problem of the quadrature 
of the circle. 











SCRAPS. 


say to that most extraordinary of all charac- 
ters-—a bigoted sceptic—who resists the force 
of proof, where he has every temptation to be 
convinced—who ought to pant for refutation, 
and to bless the man who has reasoned him to 

Bigotry, in him, is the pure, una- 
have been opened in the various parts of Tus-| dulterated vice ; it is not the fear of losing an 
cany. In the dutchy of Parma, also, similar! opinion on which his happiness depends, but 
schools have been established. ‘The condition | the fear of losing an opinion, merely because 
of the whole of Europe is certainly becoming |it is an opinion—and this is the very essence 
unproved by the diffusion of knowledge. \o" obstinacy and pride. 


The Society of Mutual Instruction establish- 
ed at Florence, stated in its last report, as the | 


_— Sidney Smith, 
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FOR THE FRIEND. | practice of the yearly meeting, to read those |and one frankly said so; observing, by the 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. i brotherly communications at its first sitting, | way, that, if it were to be so read, he hoped 
‘and to appoint a committee to reply to them. | I riends would avoid all argument and dis- 
| One of the representatives rejoined, that per- jcusion, and simply express themselves in the 
During the reading of the epistle, the coun-| haps the Friend who spoke knew better than affirmative or negative. 
tenances of many of the new sect, who had not’ they did, but that, on,considering the nature of} The adjournment was accordingly made, 
been admitted into the secrets of the cabinet,| the matter contained in some of the epistles, }with the full and clear understanding that the 
betrayed considerable surprise, and seemed to} the representatives ‘could not agree to have |reading and examination of the epistle would 
ask, with much earnestness, by what autho-! any of them read in the meeting. be the first business entered upon next morn- 
rity have the representatives done this ? A| The document being now fully before the |/ing. This, however, was not the case ; nor 
silence of several minutes ensued ; which was! meeting for discussion, opportunity was taken|was any thing further said respecting it, du- 
interrupted by some judicious remarks from] to point out some of the palpable errors which|ring the time that Friends remained with 
a person, generally supposed to be favourable} it contained, and to show, by reference to au- them. 
to the popular innovations. He dissented en-| thentic historical facts, that many of the asser-| No sooner was the meeting opened on 
tirely from the views of the representatives.| tions made in it were demonstrably untrue. fourth day morning, than the clerk read a 
It was understood, he said, that they had been| Some of these we have already noticed ; and|report from the representatives, stating, that 
entrusted with the examination of the epistles| our readers will admit that they are errors of|they had concluded to recommend the read- 
addressed by other bodies to the yearly meet-}a most extraordinary character, considering |ing of all the epistles and documents “ without 
ing, and to report on the expediency of read-| the time which had been consumed by the re-|reserve.” This was accordingly commenced ; 
ing them ; but, instead of complying with this} presentatives in preparing and examining the|and epistles read from the regular yearly 
duty, they had assumed to prepare an epistle of| essay, and the number of heads employed in|meetings of Friends in London, Virginia, 
their own, to go forth to the world. The yearly|the work—we believe not less than fifty-one. | North Carolina and Ohio, also two minutes of 
meeting had never had this subject under its| The exposure thus made, placed the framers|the yearly meeting of London, relative toa 
consideration, and, of course, could not refer| of the document in a most mortifying dilemma. {communication addressed to them by the se- 
it to the representatives. It was the province|'They could not deny that it contained gross|paratists in Philadelphia, which they declined 
of the yearly meeting, first to decide onthe! errors : if, therefore, they pushed it through] receiving, expressing also the deliberate judg- 
propriety of issuing such a document ; and, | the meeting, loaded with these, they must en-|ment of that yearly meeting not to corres- 
if it settled this in the affirmative, it might| dure the mortification of subsequent detection|pond with any bodies, calling themselves 
afterwards entrust the preparation of it to such} and exposure before the public—on the other| Friends, which had not been established in 
committee as it thought proper. But here} hand, they saw that a critical examination and|the regular order of our Society, or were 
was an attempt to impose an epistle on the} correction, in the meeting, would lead toa de-|not united in the belief of its doctrines. 
meeting, without any of these previous mea-|velopement no less humiliating. To extri-} An epistle from the yearly meeting of Vir- 
sures having been taken. ginia to its members, declaring its disunity 
with the doctrines and practices of the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, was also read. 

Besides these, the clerks read communica- 
tions from the meetings of the separatists, in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Indiana. 

It is worthy of observation, that during the 
discussion respecting the document, on the 
preceding afternoon, one of the representa- 
tives incidentally informed the meeting, that 
they had not been able to agree to the read- 
ing of any of the epistles. In the evening, 
however, they held another council, and then 
agreed, that all the epistles, without reserve, 
should be read. ‘The reason assigned by one 
of them, on fourth day morning, for this ex- 
traordinary change of sentiment, was, the 
opposition which had been made to their own 
epistle. In the women’s meeting, one of the 
representatives announced, more than once, 
the determination that none of the epistles 
should be read. 

When the reading was gone through, it was 
proposed, by one of the new society, that the 
meeting should then distinctly declare, with 
which of the meetings sending those epistles 
it intended to hold communion and fellow- 
ship ;—that the time had now fully come, in 
which they ought to show on which side they 
were ; and, after some censure of the epistles 
from Friends, he expressed his own decided 
opinion in favour of the new yearly meet- 
ings. An attempt was made, by some of the 
party, to parry this question ; and a desire ex- 
pressed that the neutrality of the meeting 
might be preserved. But the hour was come 
—the passions of many of the auditory were 
roused, by one of the most inflammatory de- 
clamations we ever listened to—and nothing 
but the immediate ratification of “a league 


(Continued from page 47.) 






























Ile thought the}cate themselves from this awkward predica- 
whole affair was a work of supererogation—j/ment, was a task of no easy performance. 
the epistle was not called for, and wag not}Some of the more violent seemed disposed 
needed. Much had been said about charges| boldly to push on, regardless alike of truth 
brought against Baltimore yearly meeting—j|and error. One of this description remarked, 
he knew of no such charges ; nor was the meet-| that he felt great unity with the essay; he 
ing officially informed, by any evidence before} had never heard any thing read that raised 
it, that such charges had been made. He} the life so much in him. What kind of life 
thought, therefore, that the representatives had| was raised, our readers may easily imagine ! 
overstepped the limits of their duty, and en-| Others felt near unity with it, and thought the 
tirely disapproved of their labours. representatives had been very much favoured 

Another person, on the same side, observed,| in drawing it up. Inasmuch as they were. de- 
that he believed the represeutatives were de-| termined to draw up an epistle, it may, per- 
sired to consider of and propose some means} haps, be considered a favour that they framed 
of excluding from the yearly meeting that|one, so completely calculated to expose the 
dissension which had crept into Society in} weakness and fallacy of their cause ; but we 
other places; but, instead of: this, they|apprehend, our readers will unite with us in 
had proposed a measure which was directly} the opinion, that the representatives were not 
calculated to produce discord and division. | favoured, either with the spirit of truth, or 
Several others objected to the irregularity of| of a sound judgment, while performing their 
the procedure of the representatives, in bring-| labours. 
ing forward an epistle unauthorized by the} The doctrine was now strongly advocated, 
meeting, as if to forestall its judgment and to| that the yearly meeting was no place for dis- 
coerce it into an act which it had not had the} cussion—that the representatives, in producing 
opportunity of deliberating upon. ‘To this ob-| the essay, had no idea that it was to be sub- 
jection. it was replied, by one of the leading! jected to critical and argumentative examin- 
Hicksites, that the representatives were the] ation ; and the wish was most earnestly ex- 
yearly meeting—that it was a mere act of) pressed, that the voice of the meeting might 
courtesy to admit other Friends into its deli-|be confined solely to a simple yea or nay. 
berations—that the representatives had a right| Thus we see what becomes of their high en- 
to propose any thing they pleased, even if it] comiums on free inquiry and religious liberty, 
were to dissolve the yearly meeting, that it] when the opposite of these happens to suit 
should meet no more! So much for the/their purposes. After considerable desul- 
‘liberty and equality” of the new sect ! | tory debate, during which the leaders of the 

A considerable number of Friends express-| party betrayed no small disappointment and 
ed their entire disunity with the document,|chagrin at the ill success of their epistle, it 
and remarked upon the neglect of the repre-| was at last concluded to adjourn the meet- 
sentatives, in not reporting on the subject com-|ing toan early hour next morning, in order 
mitted to them, relative to the reading aos read it. by paragraphs. This was evi- 


epistles ; at the same time, urging the uniform|dently much in the cross to several of them, 
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offensive and defensive,” with the followers 
of Elias Hicks, would satisfy them. A mi- 
nute was accordingly made, censuring the 


tenour of the epistles from the ancient yearly| 


meetings of Friends, and expressing, in une-| 
quivocal terms, their unity and sympathy with 
the three bodies of separatists who had ad- 
dressed them, viz. New York, Philadelphia, 


and Indiana. A committee was also appoint-| ith which that association professes. In 


ed to essay replies to these, while the others 
were to be treated with silent contempt. 


While this matter was under consideration, | 
Thomas Wetherald made some observations ;| 
in the course of which, he alluded to the epis-| 
tles from the ancient yearly meetings of 


Friends, in the most severe and unjust terms. 


e Sais 1 , } 3 : ; 
He asserted that they contained the language! the other hand, he withdrew from their as- 


‘jsembly, he might retain his connection with| 


of dictation—that they indicated a design to 
establish, in this land of liberty, a system of 


domination over the consciences of our fellow-| 


citizens, more terrible than al! the horrors of! 
the Spanish inquisition. That this engine of 
inhuman cruelties had taken its rise from cir- 


cumstances of far less threatening aspect than| gin. 


those which had already occurred among 
Friends. After attempting to give a view of 
the rise of the inquisition, he proceeded to say, 
that the event of that day was one of vast 
importance to the religious liberty of our fel- 
low-citizens—that the eyes of all the world 
were turned upon Baltimore yearly meeting, 


‘ 





course, have no claim to participate in mem- 
bership with the Society of Friends and its 
regularly organized meetings. 

Moreover, by joining the new society, they 
also sanctioned and avowed the doctrines 
which it holds, as completely as an indivi- 
dual uniting himself to any religious asso- 
ciation, sanctions and avows the articles of 


this point of view, it became a matter of se- 
rious moment to every member, what part 
he should take in the future sittings of the 
yearly meeting of Hicksites—for such it had 
now become. If he continued to assemble 
with that party, be cut himself off from 
Friends, by his own voluntary act. If, on 


the great body of the Society of Friends in 
America and in England, and hold all the 
privileges of membership, wherever the So- 
ciety was settled. In this state of things, a 
primary question would be, ‘* what is the 
rence between the two Societies?” ‘The 


jecandid inquirer would at once perceive a 
striking contrast between the doctrines held 


| by Friends and those of the separatists. There 
is scarcely one point in which they entirely 


in the influence of the holy Spirit on the 
mind of man, which is a fundamental doc- 


and awaited, with anxious interest, the result! trine of the Society of Friends, yet they load 


of its decision. Upon it, he declared, de- 
pended the lives of thousands of our fellow- 
beings—that Friends had commenced a sys- 


it with so many contradictions and absurdi- 


pose they mean the light of nature as the 


pow that there is as much reason to sup- 


tem of domination and hierarchy, which, if] Spirit of Christ. 


not then arrested, would sacrifice the lives of 
thousands of innocent men and women at the 
shrine of bigotry and superstition!! He ex- 
horted them, therefore, to assert and main- 
tain their independence, and to declare their 
opinions freely, unawed by threats and un- 
biassed by favours!! Such a speech, with 
gestures and a countenance to suit the matter, 
was well calculated to terrify people who are 
not used to making allowance for hyperbole, 
and who suppose a speaker to mean what he 
says; it was, therefore, not surprising, that 
it should quickly be followed by the usual ex- 
clamation of the party, “* So do [;—So do I;” 
in rapid succession, and from many voices at 
once. 

The object of the party was achieved, anda 
speedy adjournment took place, without any no- 
tice being taken of the epistle which had been 
read the preceding evening. ‘The position in 
which the assembly now stood was totally new. 
A large portion of its members had not only 
entered into alliance with the new society of 
separatists, by which they became a component 
part of that sect, but they bad also severed 
themselves from the Society of Friends and all 
the ancient yearly meetings which form a part 
of its organization. It ceased therefore to be 
“ the yearly meeting of Friends of Baltimore,” 
and became “a yearly meeting of Hicksites.”’ 
Those persons who continued to associate with 
the actors in this work of dismemberment, were 
consequently identified with their proceedings, 
and became incorporated with them into the 
new sect—they made themselves, virtually, 
parties to the transaction; and could, of 


As regards the miraculous birth, the divi- 
jnity and offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, his propitiatory sacrifice on the cross 
for the sins of the world, and the authenti- 
city and divine authority of the holy Scrip- 
tures, there are very few points common to 
Friends and them. It would be needless 
again to enter into a discussion of the incom- 
| patibility of the faith of the Society of Friends 
|with the opinions of Elias Hicks and _ his 
jfollowers. The subject has already been 
fully and ably discussed, and placed beyond 
the reach of refutation. We need only refer 
to the declarations issued by the several yearly 
meetings of New England, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Indiana, setting forth the contrast, in the most 
clear and forcible manner, by copious extracts 


i 





‘ 


from the sermons and doctrinal writings of 


the separatists, and the authorized and ac- 
knowledged works of our worthy primitive 
Friends. 


It will probably be said, that, compara- 


tively, a few only of the members of Balti-| 


more yearly meeting, who joined themselves 
to the new sect, actually hold the unsound 
principles of Elias Hicks. We sincerely hope 
this is the fact; but it does not change the 
state of the case. Whether they themselves 


COD 





agree—for, though the latter profess a belief 


i 
| 





by the strongest evidence which can be given, 
viz. social unity and church fellowship. 

To those persons, therefore, who were con- 
vinced of the dangerous tendency of the no- 
tions held and propagated by the new sect, 
who could not approve of the violent and 
unchristian conduct which its members had 
been guilty of in various places, and who 
desired to retain their connection with the 
Society of Friends, there remained no other 
alternative than to meet apart from such as 
had chosen to identify themselves with those 
doctrines and practices. They believed it 
necessary todo this, in order to bear a faith- 
ful testimony to the principles of the Chris 
tian religion—to continue that brotherly in- 
tercourse which they had hitherto maintain- 
ed with other yearly meetings of Friends— 
to sustain Baltimore yearly meeting, as a part 
of the great body of the religious Society, 
in conformity with the original design of its 
establishment—and, also, to support its dis- 
cipline. The discipline of Baltimore yearly 
meeting is clear and positive as regards doc- 
trines. “It is considered incumbent on pa- 
rents and heads of families, to prevent, as 
much as possible, all those under their di- 
rection, from perusing those pernicious pub- 
lications which are written fur the purpose 
of weakening the authority of the Christian 
religion, or exciting doubts concerning the au- 
thenticity of the holy Scriptures, and those 
saving truths declared in them ; lest the im- 
mature and feeble minds of such be poisoned 
thereby, and a foundation laid for the great- 
est evils.”’—p. 17. Again, 

“If any in membership with us shall blae- 
pheme, or speak profanely of Almighty Ged, 
Christ Jesus, or the holy Spirit, they ought 
to be timely and earnestly treated with, for 
the convincement of their understandings, that 
they may experience repentance and forgive- 
ness ; but, should any, notwithstanding such 
brotherly labour, persist in their error, or 
deny the divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the immediate revelation of the 
|holy Spirit, or the authenticity of the Scrip- 
| tures ; as it will be thereby manifest that they 
are not one in faith with us, the monthly meet- 
ings where they belong ought to declare the 


| same, and issue their testimony accordingly.”’ 


—p. 22. 

If the reader will turn to the first part of 
this communication, page 38, and take the 
pains to peruse the extracts there given, or 
any of the declarations and epistles of the 
yearly meetings already referred to, he will 
find that the separatists do ‘‘ deny the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” in 
the most plain and positive language—lan- 
guage which no sophistry can elude or ex- 
plain away. That they also invalidate “ the 


|authenticity and usefulness of the holy Scrip- 
tures,’ and “ excite doubts concerning those 
lsaving truths declared in them;”’ thus prov- 
‘ing, beyond the least doubt, that, az a so- 


hold the principles or not, if they unite in a| ciety, “ they are not one in faith with us,” but 
society capacity with those who do hold and| hold those very principles, against which the 
openly avow them, they lend their influence| discipline declares that montly meetings 
in support of those principles, and sanction| ought to issue their testimony.’ The ser- 
them by the language of conduct and exam-| mons of their most approved ministers abound 
ple. ‘They show their approbation of them, | with expressions which involve those objec- 
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tionable opinions—those sermons are pub-| obedience to its blessed manifestation, they) ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN, 
lished, and widely disseminated by the society,| have steadily declared, that they were led by (Continued from page 30.) 
and highly recommended to the perusal of|that very Spirit “ with holy reverence to con- 
dies tl net 6 titi to the blood of C aa J The Berean, after stating that Jesus Christ pos- 
lers—the ir mee ings, 00, RAVE: FEPCaredy | Fess UMO The DICOE O hrist shed at Jerusa~| sesses all the attributes of a natural man, inquires, 
made official declarations of their unity with/ lem, as that by which a propitiation was held|+In what manner, then, or by what means, was he 
those ministers, at the very times when they| forth to the remission of the sins that were| made ‘more than man?’” I answer, by the same 
delivered those objectionable and pernicious) past, through the forbearance of God unto all naan and j ne oan ——, rig 4 other 
doctrines. Thus, the society, the ministers,| th; slieve.”’ ee Se ae, 2S Chere. sae 
s, th oci y that believe. human character; that is to say, by the power and 
This holy offering up of himself by the} spirit of God the Father. Vol. ii. p. 258. This pass- 
rnal Spirit is a great part of his Messiah-| @ge has already been noticed, and the Berean has 
explained it in the number for the third month last, 
to defend himself from the charge of holding that 
blessed message of remission of sins and life] Jesus was no more than a good man, But it would 
| everlasting to as many as truly believe in his] be an omission to pass it over in this place. His de- 


name, and hath given himself a propitiation for| fence’consists, not in proving that the above passage 
all that have sinned, and thereby come short eee to our Ries dng Seng anes. tae Ge ee» 
racter of a good man, in the general acceptation of 

of the glory of God.” So that, to be brief, the term, but in endeavouring to divert the attention 
the Christian creed, so far as it is declaratory,} of his readers from the point in question. And yet 
lies eminently in a confession of these particu-| he fully and completely admits the very charge first 
lars:—of the divine authority of the new as a him. He — —s that | = = 
uote 1c expressions : “that is oO say, ; 1e 

we ll as of the old Testament writings, and par- iene aa spirit of God the Father.” Bus ee, wae 
ticularly of those great, general, and obvious} not the thing in question. It is generally admitted 


truths therein expressed, viz. of God and/|that the good man is raised above the bad man, or 
Christ, his miracles, doctrine, death, resurrec-| the natural man, “ by the power «nd spirit of God.” 
| tion, advocateship, or mediation, the gift of his But, surely, it must be evident » t he ascribes to 


lio} ¢ faith Jesus Christ nothing more than hat he allows te 
| light, spirit, or grace, of faith, and repentance every good man. In his defence of the passage, he 


from dead works unto remission of sins; keep-| goes on: “ And also, that one man is raised in sta- 
| ing his commandments ; and lastly, of eternal | ture, through the same means, above another man, as 
of the yearly meeting of Baltimore, was strict- | recompense.’ Again, one star differs from another in magnitude.” But, if’ 
ly in accordance with the spirit and letter of|  , san “ ted f tl niin | Re mam when “ raised in stature by the same means 
* Because we are separated from the public : an’? : ; 
the compact under which that body was asso-| } above another man,” is more than a good man, 
ciated: that it was, in short, ah attempt to pre- | communion and worship, it is too generally) then every man who is raised above another is more 
ated; thi yas, in shor attemp ake rs . 

cdi Lactate miaimheatiaietinis aahted la f “al concluded that we deny the doctrines received | than a good man; and yet, after all, he is bul a good 
serve inviolable, a constitution which had bee ’ 

: ©") by the church, and consequently introduce aj"; for the stars of the first magnitude are but 
prepared and solemnly adopted under the in-} ; 


ow relicia hereas we differ i # when we stars, possessing, so far as the simile goes, no pro- 
fluence of divine wisdom. It matters not how} "CY Te's!on-—Wawreas we Cifer tenet whee perties which are not ascribed to the smallest. Again, 
large the number may be who violate the com- 


|are thought to differ most... For, setting aside} in volume ii. page 258, he says: “ Without this spi- 
pact, break down the established constitution, | 


some school terms, we hold the substance of | rit Jesus could do nothing, as he himself testifies, 
4d | those doctrines believed by the church of Eng-\ Destitute of this, he was no more than man; |bat 
and disregard the terms, on which a right of land, as to God, Christ. Spirit. Scripture, re- when, | ask, was he destitute of this? the Bergan 
membership in the Society of Friends can only 0 ee ee ae roceeds,] and by, and through this spirit alone, he 
I y Fl sites ficat cation fo holy| yy es £ P 
he held. If it be nine-tents—nineteen-twen-, P°2@2Ce Sanctuhcation, remission Of sins, NOly| was preserved in righteousness and true holiness, 
tieths, or ninety-nine-hundredths, the principle living, and the resurrection of the just and un-) andin obedience and submission to the Father, in 
rel nin the same : Member hip ( . only te just t cternal rewards end peuishesents.” roi has tall oa deen hat j ‘et ely 
remains > same. Me rs 8 y be : ; pines ’ ver will be; and hence it is clear, that it is the Holy 
. “-:| Such is am Penn’s ac of w oe cree hee ’ 
enjoyed so long as the prescribed terms of it! Such is W illiam Penn rcs li v hated Spirit of God, and not Jesus Christ, in the sense as- 
are complied with—the moment an individual, uaker and a Christian “ must believe ;" It) serted by Elisha Bates, that is, the foundation of 
i . . @ « . ses ¢ . aru rm > >} q r » is . VE ngats ‘one 7? ~ — 7 wend 
violates those conditions, he voluntarily forfeits | a “s ‘Saciets of erica : member-| every es ae — the eee _ 
cal a SO ake we . sof merenns,| SHIp in the Society of Iriends, which are more} page, the Derean nolices..those passages in WAich it 
his right; and if the whole number of pc a amply set forth in the various declarations of} '8 testified that in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
constituting a meeting act thus, they as fully faith issued at different periods by Friends. If|t#¢, Godhead bodily—that it pleased the Father that 
. | ssued : ‘re or g oy s. 2 ; 2 
and coi nple te sly cease to be members of the @!! sued at ai eren penods by sr - %+ 4*/in him should all fulness dwell—that the spirit was 
Society as any one of them would if regularly | V6 Compare them with the creed contained IN} given to him without measure, &c., and classing 
disowned by the rest. - Numbers have no mo- \the Baltimore epistle, we shall find that the} these with others which were spoken of the primi- 
, : P = ee : . iva slievers . vs: “* The ey > . the 
difying influence upon the terms and principles | 0") point of direct contact is in relation to aj ve believers, he says: “ The evident meaning then 
| belief in the influence of the Holy Spirit—thus| °% the passages is, not an absolute, literal fulness, but 
of the association. Any number, however} =. onli yl a relative one—a fulness as it respects the measure of 
large or small, may sec ede from a socie ty, and|P roving satisfactorily, that the principles on capacily. Will it be presumed that God, * whom the 
orvanize themselves anew, under a different | which the new sect have associated, and the} heaven of heavens cannot contain,’ whose presence 
‘ompact: but it is self-evident that they are not| doctrines they hold, are totally dissimilar to| fills the whole universe, abode in his fulness, literally, 
eu ps an, Ny r ; al . those which the religious Soc iety of K riends in the man Jesus? Can it be supposed that he, of 
he society which they seceded from, even| +. as 
the socvetly . | } believed, hey first bec whom it is declared, ne was limited in knowledge, 
though they may assume its name. It is true| bave always behevec since they first became a : 
dent of the sehile body of a society agree, it may| | distinct body i C Sone profe ae and, ae 
change the terms of its compact, but this mus — ao candy “8 shone’ persons e ve ce 
be unanimously done—and even then it is not! | emseives ne the new soc ey hi rags J a. 
the same soeiety it was before, if the fundamen- | part from the terms of membership in the So- 
tal principles of its union are altered. The| ciety of Friends, and therefore can claim no 
. : Te 
advocates of the new doctrines in Baltimore|! rights nor privileg es in its communion. 


power, and action, possessed absolutely the Spirit of 

God without measure ? | believe not.” p. 259. And, 
again, he says: ** The doctrine, therefore, contained 
in the chapter under review, ascribing a proper divi- 
nity to Jesus Christ, making him ‘ the foundation of 
every Christian doctrine,’ asserting that ‘the divine 
nature essentially belonged to him, and constituting 
him 4 distinct object of faith and worship, is not only 

have associated under but “one fundamental! (To be continued.) antiscriptural, but opposed to the simplest principles 

he +a of reason ; and is,in short, among the darkest doctrines 

principle, which they call the ** corner stone) 

of their religious profession.” All beyond this| By whatever arts you may at first attract 

they are disposed to consider as the * super-| the attention, you can hold the esteem, and 

stitious and dark errors into which Chrigen-|sec ure the hearts of others, only by amiable 

dom has fallen.” Now, the compact of the] dispositions, and the accomplishments of the 

Society of Friends is entirely different. Ac-|mind. These are the qualities whose. influ- 

knowledging, with reverent gratitude, “the! ence will last, when the lustre of al] that once 

unspeakable gift” of the Holy Spirit through! sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Jesus Christ our Lord, and the necessity of Blair. 





and the doctrines, are all fully identified ane 
associated with each other ; and eve ry mem-| Pye 
ber who evinces his unity with the sect, is| ship for therein he hath both confirmed bie 
accountable for the principles which are thus 
promulgated, as completely as are the mem-} 
bers of any other religious communion for| 
the doctrines held by it. The advocates of| 
these doctrines in Baltimore yearly meeting 
have, therefore. violated the rule of diseipline | 
on the subject of doctrines, by declaring their 
unity and fellowship with persons holding| 
those dangerous errors, which “ manifest that 
they are not one in faith’? with the religious| 
Society of Friends, and which it is expressly 
enjoined, as a duty on monthly meetings, to 
testify against. 

It will be seen clearly, from these premises, | 
that the stand made by Friends against this to- 
tal defection from the discipline and doctrines 




















that- has ever been introduced into the Christian 
church.” p. 259. Is it possible for any man, who 
reads this language of the Berean, to believe that he 
did not deny the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
represent him as a fallible man? 


On the application of the terms “ the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father,” &c. the Berean brings for- 
ward an old and refuted argument of the Unitarians, 
“that the term God, is,in a number of places in 
the Scripture, applied to human beings, or otherwise 
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detaining the reader with a refutation of this objec- 
tion, it may be remarked, that it is an evidence that 
the Berean did not admit the application of the term 
to Jesus Christ in a sense expressing deity, but only 
as it had been “ applied to human beings.” Again, 
in page 260, he says: “To this may be added the 
comparison which is, in several places, drawn be- 
tween Jesus Christ and his disciples. ‘I am the vine,’ 
says he,‘ and ye are the branches.’ Here the differ- 
ence is not in nature but in stature, and he calls those 
brethren who do the will of God.” But while the’ 
meaning of the Berean cannét be misunderstood 
here, in applying the figure of the vine to the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ,and denying that he differed 
from his disciples except in stature, it may not be be- 
side the present purpose to notice the great absur- 
dity into which he has fallen ; for it must follow, on 
this construction, that the very existence (spiritually) 
of the disciples, depended on their connection with 
him as a mere man! And yet, the leader of the sect, 
whose doctrines the Berean has so earnestly endea- 
vyoured to maintain, has, with equal absurdity, de- 
clared, that “ Their Messiah, Jesus Christ, was a veil 
between God and the souls of his disciples.” Hicks’s 
Sermons, Phila. Ed. p..304. “ Here, now, we see, 
that if Jesus had continued in the flesh till this day, 
the gospel never could have entered, and the Com- 
forter could not have come.” p. 305. “ While Jesus 
remained with them, he was a veil which hindered 
their access to the divine light in their own souls.” 
p- 306. But while these two individuals thus clash 
in their views respecting the effects of the influence 
of Jesus Christ on his disciples—the one supposing 
that their very existence spiritually depended on him 
—the other, that he actually hindered their access to 
the divine light in their own souls—they both agree in 
this, that he was but a man. 

The Berean also contends earnestly against the 
idea of “ uniting together in Jesus Christ, the 
human and divine natutes, im such a manner as to 
make one person or character.” p. 260. It is not my 
intention to enter into arguments here on this parti- 
cular point, but merely to notice the fact that the 
Berean denies such a union. In page 277, he says: 
“ Thus, when Elisha Bates asserts‘ the divinity of 
Christ,’ he does not mean merely the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, or the Christ within.” The undeniable 
inference to be drawn from this, which is expressed 
as a censure on me, is, that when the Berean asserts 
the divinity of Christ, he does mean MERELY the di- 
vinity of the Holy Spirit, or the Christ within. He 
proceeds to say, in the way of a charge against me, 
* When he (Elisha Bates) arraigns certain persons 
for denying the divinity of Christ, he does not mean to 
say that they deny the spirit in man, foF he well 
knows to the contrary.” Thus a man might disbe- 
lieve that there never was such a person as Jesus of 
Nazareth—or, admitting this fact, might consider 
him a fallible man, liable to fall, or even an impos- 
tor—and yet professing the doctrine of the spirit in 
man—would not, according to this writer, be charge- 
able with denying the divinity of Christ—they would 
still, on his principles, be good Christians, and sound 
in the faith. Taking up his objection against me in 
anotlier form of expression, he proceeds: ** When he 
declares that the divine nature essentially belonged 
to Jesus Christ, he does not intend to convey the 
simple idea that the Spirit of truth, or the Holy Spi- 
rit in Jesus, was divine, otherwise he has been 
most unfortunate in the choice of his expressions.” 
p. 278. 

To say that “ the Holy Spirit in Jesus was divine,” 
is no more than to say that the Holy Spirit in Peter 
or Paul was divine. It still places the divinity of 
Christ on the abstract proposition of the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, or, according to the Berean, the divi- 
nity of God. Butas to the man of whom these things 
may be predicated, as they may be said of any good 
man—so they can place the character of no one high- 
er than that of a good man, 

The above quotations are clear and undeniable 
evidence that the Berean has laboured to bring down 
the character of our Lord Jesus Christ to that of a 
good man. Not only these express declarations go 
to prove this fact, but the whole strain of his argu- 
ments is directed to this point. And yet, strange as 
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than to the Mighty Jehovah.” Ibid. But without | it may appear, he positively denies holding the doc-| Germantown branch of that meeting, there were, of 


trine; and yet, even while he denies it, prosecutes his 
arguments to establish the very doctrine he affects to 
disavow. 

And such, also, is the general course of the indi-| 
viduals composing the sect. He exclaims against | 
us for saying they deny the divinity of Christ. But} 
when we inquire what they mean by the term Christ, 
we find it is the Holy Spirit separately considered, | 





those who attended meeting with any degree of re- 
gularity, not exceeding sir men, and three women, 


| who would rank with the separatists. These, with 


the exception of one, almost immediately and volun- 
tarily, withdrew from our meetings for worship, and 
attached themselves to those held by the sepafa- 
tists at Frankford, and Green-street, Philadelphia. 
They made no open effort to sustain a meeting, nor 


without any allusion to him that was born of the) any application, either directly or indirectly, for the 
virgin Mary, and was crucified without the gates of| use of the meeting-house, |t continued in this situa- 
Jerusalem. Bring them to speak of Jesus, and they! tion up to the period of the disturbance, the particu- 
call him their great pattern, and say perhaps a good | lars of which this communication is intended to nar- 
deal of his faithfulness and holiness; but, after all,| rate. 
make out that he was a mere fallible man, liable to! It appears that information was sent principally 
sin, and of course to fall into total depravity, and| to those who were known to be favourable to the 
become obnoxious to the wrath of God and venge-| separatists, who informed their neighbours that a 
ance of eternal fire!!! Such ideas must be harrow-|“ stranger,” or “ ministering friend,” was to be at 
ing to every Christian feeling—I revolt at the con-| meeting at the time designated. Accordingly, on pass- 
clusion; but the cause of truth and righteous-| ing to the meeting-house yard, many individuals who 
ness—the character of Jesus Christ—the dignity| do not usually attend there, were seen going thither; 
of his gospel, and the salvation of souls, demand/ and, in the meeting-house yard, several warm separa- 
that the deformity of the doctrines now widely dis-| tists from different parts of Philadelphia,and also from 
seminated should be exposed. Elias Hicks, in his| Abington, &c. were standing in groups conversing 
sermons, says: ‘“ Now, how could he be tempted, if| together, evidencing a preconcerted plan to perse 
he had been fixed in a state of perfection in which} cute Friends, and a desire to see the result of what, 
he could not turn aside? Can you suppose, as ra-| they admit, they supposed must produce a contest. 
tional beings, that such a being could be tempted?| There is evidence that they also calculated that 
No, not any more than God Almighty could be| Friends would be thrown off their guard, and thus 
tempted. Perfection is perfection, and cannot be| betray weakness or excitement, (in which they were 
tempted. It is impossible.” Phila. Ed. p. 253. And} happily disappointed,) and thus enable them to tri- 
in the sermon preached at Middleton, 1826, he says,| umph. In our meeting-house, as in many others in 
that “ Jesus was instructed and led to see himself a| the country, Friends do not occupy the uppermost 
poor creature. He had no merit of his own.” Be-| bench in the ministers’ gallery, excepting on extraor- 
rean, vol. iii. p.. 380. 393, And in his sermon at the|dinary occasions. Accordingly, our ministers, el- 
opening of the new yearly meeting, he says : “ Here,| ders, &c. who usually sit at the head of the meeting, 
then, to begin right, you must watch your thoughts| placed themselves, as at other times, on the second 
—watch those propensities which are good in them-| bench. Abraham Lower, Alexander Wilson, and 
selves, but which, when indulged, become a curse.}| George Truman, who were intruding on us, all har- 
For here our probationary state is founded. And| ing been regularly disowned by their respective month- 
can God place us in a better condition? If, as some | /y meetings, seated themselves at the head of the up- 
have said, he had made his Son perfect, so that he| per seat. After the meeting had been a short time 
could not fall, his obedience would have been of no) settled, A. L. commenced speaking; whereupon, at 
worth to the children of men, and none to himself as| the close of the first sentence, one of our elders at 
a rational creature,” Quaker, vol. iii. p. 111. | the head of the meeting (who has been many years 
Here, in a congregation of his own sect, he comes | acceptably in the station) rose, and after mentioning 
out openly, and declares that our Lord Jesus Christ | bis sorrow at the necessity he was under of saying 
was liable to“ FALL.” And as their yearly meet-| any thing on the oecasion, observed that it was a 
ing, the next day after this sermon was preached, ac- privilege which he believed all religious societies 
knowledged Elias Hicks as a minister with whom | claimed, to judge of their own ministers and minis- 
they had full unity, their whole sect has become|try, and stated that anarchy must inevitably ensue, if 
chargeable with holding that doctrine. This, then,| a minister of one persuasion could, without restraint, 
is the divinity of Christ according to their views—| enter a congregation holding opposite principles, and 
that he was a “ poor creature”—had no merit of his| there promulgate sentiments of a different character 
own, and, like other men, liable “ to fall,” and to all! from the known faith of the assembly. He then in- 
the dreadful consequences of sin! I presume they | formed the meeting, that the individual about to 
do not intend to let down the character of Elias| speak was not in unity with us, neither was he a 
Hicks below this. And if this is acknowledging the | member of the Society of Friends, and, therefore, 
divinity of Jesus Christ, they can, on the same ground| we could not be responsible for any sentiments he 





and construction, talk of the divinity of any indivi- 
dual they please, 


(To be continued.) 
eee 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them,” 


might express. A. L. kept on his feet, and at the 
| close of the foregoing remarks, asserted that “ jy 
| was a member of the religious Society of Friends— 
| had been so for upwards of thirty years, and had 
|never been taken under dealing in any meeting lo 
which he ever belonged.” . He added, that “he stood 
}there a minister of the everlasting gospel, and had 


, - ; ¢ ja right to do so.” Adding,‘ to be sure, the person 
The necessity of referring to this test, in order to} who opposes me, and a few others, have separated 


determine the sincerity of religious profession, has|from the Society.” Here another much esteemed 
seldom, if ever, been more imperative than in the} and serviceable member of our meeting confirmed 
present day, when a specious pretence to refined spi-| what the elder had stated, and added adie further 
rituality, liberal principles, and universal charity, is| particulars in explanation of A. L.’s situation, A 
made the cloak for acts of oppressive and wanton ||. then resumed his discourse, and spoke for a own. 
outrage. We have been led to this observation by | siderable length of time, many of the sentiments he 
circumstances which occurred at Germantown meet- | yttered being of a very exceptionable charecter: 
ing on first day, the 9th of eleventh month, and some of which, as they remain clear on my recollec. 
which deserve to be recorded, as affording additional | tion, | shall record, if not all of them in precisely the 
evidence of the tendency and effects of the libertine 9,j¢inal words, at least with a scrupulous regard to 
opinions disseminated by Elias Hicks and his adhe- accuracy in the vietes which they conveyed. ‘Speak- 
rents. We allude to the disturbance at Friends’ ing of religious principles, he said, that “ as we pos- 
meeting for worship at that place by Abraham sessed different capacities, i¢ was impossible for us to 
Lower, Alexander Wilson, George Truman, and grrive at the same conclusions—that uniformily of sen- 
others. , ; timent was not the bond of unity hich bespoke gos 

Fore right understanding ef the subject, it may fe/iowship—that each one should follow the dictates 
be best, in the first place, to represent the circum- of thelight within. Where societies enforced uni- 
stances ander which our meeting was situated. At formity of faith, they became of a persecuting spirit.” 
the time of the separation from our monthly meeting!“ The Bible had, by its interpretations, been produc 
in tenth month, 1827, it was ascertained, that, in the tive of much evil and persecution.” : 
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In opposition 
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to the doctrine of the atonement, he said, the Al-| A. L, said, “ it was in vain to attempt to restrain | 
mighty never required a bloody sacrifice to appease| him—coercion could never effect it. He had found | 
his wrath, No such thing, my friends.” When he} it his place to be there then ;” and tauntingly added, | 
took his seat, a stranger of serious appearance,|* he did not know how soon he might come again.” 
though apparently not a member of the So-| George Truman spoke for some time, principally in 
ciety of Friends, rose and said that he felt some-|the modern strain ; 


“ 





and, as a summing up, said, “a 
what as an intruder, but the weight of religious duty| glorious day of reformation has dawned—greater 
induced him to make some remarks on the preceding 
communication, He then analyzed A. L.’s senti- 
ments, and brought forward very forcible quotations 


things than these shall ye see.” Alas! a day of in- 
| fidelity and misrule—if this is what he meant by re- 


| formation—has indeed dawned, and appears, with | 
both from thevold and new Testaments, to prove| sorrowful rapidity, to be attaining to its meridian ;| 


their unsoundness, and confirm a belief in the atone-| but it carries with it the darkness of the “noon of 
ment—prove the excellency of the scriptures, &c.| night,” rather than the effulgence of a day of Chris- 
His sentiments were,I believe, in strict accordance) tian illumination. 
ri e long ; rell k ’ ‘iples “riends. | . : 7 : , 
A . the long and on a payee s of Friends.| Another of their companions, from Philadelphia, 
A. Le agai se, 2 5 ak fery n-} . 

“eS 1 Tose, and after making some very UN! »ddressed the meeting ; after which, A. Lower, A. 
charitable allusions to the stranger who had just) wi. , + mR : 

: ; , 5 . | Wilson, and G. Truman, presumed to shake hands, 
spoken, (though, in his first address, he referred to| aw a al etal The wil 
the criterion, * By their fruits shall ye know them,” a Poenare oy SURE Bp MCOtNG. aera 

ee 2, = J aay | of those in the back part of the house, not know- 
and stated, that if he was found wanting in charity} ; ant be : - . ; er 
: , ; cael Birrell ene Dace oes ing what course Friends would pursue, rose, ant 
im any instance : : nce thé , ‘ 
of @ ified for i l ter.) ) ; walked out, as did also those who had assumed the 
n quaihec or a gospe minis ’ . Saying, : } 
ot quam . So ae mister,) @nG s8ayiNg;! control of the meeting; A. Wilson stopping to talk 
“that af was probable we had employed this stranger lo : . \ : ; 
: : ¢ {to some of our members, who were keeping their 
advance these Calvinistic doctrines, he asserted, with| . 04. ..: . a 
seats, with the evident purpose of unsettling them. 
his. utmost emphasis, and, | most thoroughly believe, \ : ; : =% 
: : . When they had withdrawn, Friends who remained 
contrary to his own knowledge of the fact, “ the} _ : : : 
; ’ 7 »| experienced a solemnity, in which several were 
Sociely of Friends never believed in the atonement.” | al hae , 
mee. Tae |melted into tears. After a short pause, they sepa- 
rhis he repeated, and said, ‘that persons had adopted | : ; ‘ 
; }rated, with feelings of sorrow, that our meetings, 
this error from believing what they could not under- 1: ( . : ; 
5 od established for the awful purpose of spiritual wor- 
stand, which was a most absurd thing, being the ‘ > , 
: : |ship to “that Being who seeth in secret, and know- 
means which the few took to enable them to tyran- . ” i 
’ eth the hearts of men,” should thus be perverted to 
nize over the many, and keep them hood-winked . , 
’ 4 scenes of disorder, and places for the promulgation 
It was absurd to attempt to believe what we did not]. : es - 
. - : of antichristian sentiments. 
understand. Poor man! I suppose he has not re- 
flected that these views, if lived up to, must compel 
him to give up all belief in a Supreme Being, as 
he cannot, by the utmost stretch of his finite | 
powers, understand any thing with regard to the 





Many of the inhabitants of the village have since 
said, that they consider it the greatest outrage of the 
kind they were ever acquainted with. They have 
thus, by their violence and intrusion, brought their 
cause greatly into disrepute, instead of strengthen- 
ing it, and adding proselytes to their ranks, 

A Member or saw MEETING. 
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existence of the great 1AM. Neither can he, by the 

vreatest effort of reason and philesophy, (and it is 

a case where he will hardly look for revelation,) un- 

derstand how a mere act of volition in the mind can 

instantaneously produce the desired motion in an 

: The t ( ti * insects. —The 

eye, an arm, a hand, &c.; and yet he cannot, with ve transformation of insects.—The ana- 
his firmest determination, avoid believing the fact, | logies derived froin the transformation of in- 
- he momentarily witnesses it in his own eae admit of some beautiful applications, 
Jur member before alluded to, as having supported) which have not been lost sight of by pious en- 
our elder, in his information relative to A. Lower, Losiat T! t] 5 eth ‘ 

j cists » Oo s - . -_ re 
again rose, and stated, that A. L. could not object tomo ogists, le three states Oo e Cater 
to an examination of one sentiment he had expressed, | pillar, larva and butterfly, have, since the time 
being in substance, * that if we found any thing in| of the Greek poets, been applied to typily the 
us, a. had a as oy to ers? eye human being, its terrestrial form, apparent 

1e ace Society, we might > sure fa: . . ° 

disturb the peace of Society, a hee ee "; | death, and ultimate celestial destination ; and 
was contrary to the spirit of truth.” The Friend}. : Saal that w aiadid 
appealed to him, and to the meeting, whether impos- | it seems no more ¢€ xtraordinary, that a sor MK 
ing on us, ashe had done, was calculated to promote|and crawling worm should become a beauti- 
harmony. - He also stated, more fully than had been | ful and active fly—that an inhabitant of the 
done in eemiwe part _ = yee ae ea dark and fvetid dunghill should, in an instant, 
nection with meetings which acknowledged subordl- . . : ° . ‘ 

’ § entirely change its form, rise » the > alr, 
nation to a yearly meeting established contrary to . hange its form, rise into the blue a 
the order of Society. He then informed the meet-|20d enjoy the sunbeams—than that a being 
ing, that the separatists had taken possession of, and whose pursuits here have been after an undy- 
excluded Friends from, nine out of eleven Tentte er] ing name, and whose purest happiness has been 
houses which the Society owned within the limits of derived from the acquisition of intellectual 
this [Abington] quarterly meeting; and asked if it yower and finite knowledge, should rise here 
was kind, when we had here got a little quiet, to im- I ; i pa ow? SOU ES eo 
pose on us in this manner, and disturb the solemnity alter into a state of being, where immortality 
of our meeting. A. L.. commenced replying with| is no longer a name, and ascend to the sources 
increased warmth, when the elder before = of unbounded power and infinite wisdom. 
calling the attention of the meeting, said, “* See,— Paalson’s . : 

le : s oulson’s Daily Advertiser. 
anarchy!” Another Friend also said, * Do, Abra- J 
ham, yield.” 





At this juncture, a gay young man, who leans 
strongly to the cause of E. Hicks, but who does not 
claim membership any where, (having sent in a letter 
of resignation, to the monthly meeting, about a year 
since, declaring that he did not consider himself as 
having any thing further to do with the Society,) 
cried out with considerable passion, against Friends : 
* Jt is you, little remnant of orthodoxy, that make 
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who are qualified for the task. We do not 
think, however, that because “ the author of 
the Grammar is removed beyond the reach of 
intrusion.’’ any one should be debarred from a 
free examination into the merits and demerits 
of his theory, involving, as it certainly does, 
highly important consequences. If the system 
he has proposed to substitute for that which 
has the sanction of experience, and of the 
greatest names, is really to be preferred. it can 
lose nothing by the scrutiny. 


With the present number we have complet- 
ed, so far as they have yet appeared, the 
course of very able and irrefutable essays, un- 
der the title of “ Elisha Bates and the Berean.” 
We have ample reason to be assured, that the 
more serious and reflecting part of our read- 
ers at least, will agree, that we have done well 
in placing them on our pagesy notwithstanding 
the space which they ocgupy;*and it is our in- 
tention, should the estimable author be favour- 
ed to extend the series, as appears to be his 
design, to continue the republication of them. 





The Remember Me.—Amidst the variety of 
those beautiful little annuals, intended for the 
purpose of presents or keepsakes, which have 
appeared the present season, that entitled 
* The Remember Me,” just published by E. 
Littell of this city, has, we think, decided 
claims to patronage. The publisher has pret- 
ty fully effected the plan announced in his pro- 
spectus, of producing ‘a volume, such as reli- 
gious parents and friends would be willing, 
and not only willing, but desirous, to place in 
the hands of their youthful connections, as, at 
the same time, a pleasing and instructive gift.”” 
Of the various articles with which the volume 
is made up, prose and poetical, original and 
selected, so far as a hasty inspection has quali- 
fied us to determine, the tendency is uniform- 
ly moral and religious; and the engraved de- 
corations, eight in number, including the ex- 
quisitely"delicate title in gold, are interesting 
specimens of the progress of the art in Ame- 
rica, 





Died, on the 25th inst. in the 50th year of his age, 
Isnaei Mavte of this city—a valuable member and 
elder of the religious Society of Friends. 


,on the morning of the 16th inst. of pul- 
monary consumption, Emmeine Cope, daughter of 
IsraEL Core, aged 22 years, 


So, some sweet cherished floweret, fair to view, 
Unfolds its leaflets bright, besprent with dew ; 

Th’ insidious worm the while corrodes its stem, 
Then droops, and fades, and dies, the beauteous gem. 


Brief, like that fragile floweret fair, thy date ; 

For this the tear we drop ;—still our sad state 

Has hope—that thou (thy fragrance and thy bloom 
Exhaled to Heaven) hast triumph’d o’er the tomb: 
Safe from the taint of sin—the worm’s envenom’d 





the disorder.” A Friend calmly said: “ That person 
is not a member.” He replied, with a most irreve- 
rent use of his Maker's name: * No, —-,1 am not.” 

These particulars are introduced, that the account 
may be full and impartial; and, also, that the spirit 
and tendency of Hicksism may be fully exemplified. 
This is some of its “ fruit.” 


tooth, 


We deem it proper to say, that, in giving ad- In bliss unmingled fix’d, and never fading youth, 


mission to the review of Cardell’s Grammar, 
(the first part of which will be found in the 
present number, ) we do not assume to be com- 
petent judges in the case, and therefore leave 
the point in controversy to be adjusted by those 
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